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If, for instance, a child fell into the fire, the father was robbed
of nearly all he possessed.1
Besides the permanent and the artificially created taboos
there were others which arose spontaneously as a result of
circumstances. Thus all persons dangerously ill were taboo
and were removed from their houses to sheds in the bush ;
if they remained in the house and died there the house was
tabooed and deserted. Mothers after childbirth were taboo,
and so were their new-born children. Women before mar-
riage were noa, and could have as many lovers as they chose ;
but after marriage they were strictly tabooed to their husbands
and from everyone else. One of the strictest taboos was in-
curred by all persons who handled the body or bones of a
dead person or assisted at his funeral. In Tonga a common
person who touched a dead chief was tabooed for ten lunar
months ; a chief who touched a dead chief was tabooed for
from three to five months according to the rank of the de-
ceased. Burial grounds were taboo ; and in New Zealand
a canoe which had carried a corpse was never afterwards used,
but was drawn on shore and painted red. Red was the taboo
colour in New Zealand; in Hawaii, Tahiti, Tonga, and Samoa
it was white. In the Marquesas a man who had slain an
enemy was taboo for ten days : he might have no intercourse
with his wife and might not meddle with fire ; he had to get
someone else to cook for him. A woman engaged in the
preparation of coco-nut oil was taboo for five days or more,
during which she might have no intercourse with men. A
tabooed person might not eat his food with his hands, but
was fed by another person; if he could get no one to feed him,
he had to go down on his knees and pick up his food with his
mouth, holding his hands behind him. A chief who was
permanently taboo never ate in his own house but always in
the open air, being fed by one of his wives or taking his food
with the help of a fern stalk so as not to touch his head with
his hands ; food left by him was kept for him in a sacred
1 The origin of this custom may per-     till the blood flows down their faces,
haps be discerned in a custom of the     this surgical operation being supposed
Dieri tribe, South Australia.    Among     to ease the child's pain.    See J.  D.
them, if a child meets with an accident,     Woods, Native Tribes of South Aus-
all its relations immediately get their     tralia (Adelaide, 1879), p. 280,
heads broken with sticks or boomerangs